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STONE & KIMBALL’S PUBLICATIONS 


New Autumn Books 


(NEARLY READY.) 


THE GREEN TREE LIBRARY 


Pharais: A Celtic Romance 
By Fiona Macleod. 16mo. $1.25 net. 





The Massacre of the Innocents and Other Tales 


By Maeterlinck, Eckhoudt, Van Lesborgbe and other leaders 
of the Belgian Renaissance. Translated by Edith Wingate Rinder. 
16mo, $1.25 net. 





The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck 

Seconp Serres. “‘ Pélléas and Melisande,” and ‘‘Three Plays 
for Marrionettes.” Translated by Richard Hovey, with an intro- 
duction by the author. 16mo. $1.25. net 





THE CARNATION SERIES 


A collection of small 16mo books, bound in cloth, 
with a conventionalized carnation design. Price, 
$1.00 each. 


Vol. I. The Gypsy Christ and Other Tales 
By William Sharp. 

Vol. II. The Sister of a Saint and Other Stories 
By Grace Ellery Channing. 


Vol. III. Black Spirits and White 
A book of ghost stories. By Ralph Adams Cram. 


Vol.IV. The Sin-Eater and Other Stories 
By Fiona Macleod, author of “ Pharais.” 


Vol. V. The Gods Give My Donkey Wings 
By Angus Evan Abbott. 
( OrHer Votumes To FoLtow.) 
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VOLUME V—THE WORKS OF 


P rT D ’ 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and GEORGE 

Epwarp Woopserry. Illustrated by ALBERT E. 

STERNER. Intenvolumes. Volumes I., II., IIL, 

IV. and V. now ready. $1.50 each, net. 

New York Tribune: ‘At no time in the future is it probable 
os of labors of his present editors and publishers will be super- 
seded.” 

New York Times: ‘‘Doubtless no other men in this country 


were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those 
who have, at length, undertaken it.” 











HNGLISH CLASSICS 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY $1.25 net a volume 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram 

Shandy 


By Laurence Sterne 
With an introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a portrait. 2vols. 


The Comedies of William Congreve 
With an introduction by G. S. Street, and a portrait. 2 vols. 


The Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson 
By Izaak WALTon. With an introduction by Vernon BLACKBURN, 
and a portrait. 
The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han 
By James Morier. With an introduction by E. G. Browne, M.A., 
and a portrait. 2 vols. 
The Lives of the English Poets 


By Samvet Jounson, LL.D. With an introduction by J. H. 
MiLLar, and a portrait. 3 vols. [In the press. 
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TWO WOMEN AND A FOOL 


By H. C. Chatfield- oe. With eight full page 
ith "iustrations by C. D. Gibson. 16 mo. 243 pages. 
yusand $1.50. 





A LITTLE SISTER OF THE WILDERNESS} 


By Lilian Bell, author of ‘‘The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid.” With a cover designed by Bruce 
Rogers. 16mo. 267 pages. $1.25. 





THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT 


From the Clyde toSandy Hook. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson. 16 mo. i 26. 

Mr. Stevenson’s account of his journey to America 
—written ae fteen years ago and now published 
in book form. is experience as a second-cabin pas- 
senger, a description of his fellow-travellers, and his 
adventures on landing in New York. The book is 
charming in style, wittily attractive in narration, and 
unusually interesting in its novelty. 








THE GOLDEN AGE 


By Kenneth Grahame. 16mo. $1.25. 
i “A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as 
isand aught of the sort ever written. It is a book that 
may be read many times with increasing pleasure 
at each perusal.”—Black and White. 

oe es cleverer, nothing more original, nothing 
more delightful, has for many months come in the 
way of the reviewer.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“* Delicious little sketches of a group of children. 
There could be no better entertainment for an idle 
afternoon.—Saturday Review. 

«* These stories form a most charming book. There 
is in them a breezy freshness that is extremely attrac- 
tive.”—Scotsman. 

«‘One of the freshest, most original, and most 
charming pieces of literature which has issued from 
the press for some time.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

ra anyone desires an hour of pure enjoyment, 

we advise him to purchase ‘The Golden Age.’”— 

Liverpool Murcu: 

ore delightful sketches of child life have never 

come into our hands than those contained in this vol- 

ume. He transports the reader to the golden age 

of childhood, and with a subtle, indescribable skill 

ictures child character with infinite truth and match- 

ess charm.”—Independent. 
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»-WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 


z housand ,, Lhe Story ofa Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker. 
. With a cover design by Bruce Rogers. 16mo. $1.50. 

“There is an enthusiasm about the book which is 
contagious.”—Detroit Free Press. 

*‘ Any thing more delightful than this ‘ Romance of 
a Lost Napoleon’ would be hard to find.”—Denver 
Times. 

** The plot is the most skillful that has been drawn 
lately in any historical novel.”—Baltimore Sun 





A SAWDUST DOLL 


4 By Mrs. Reginald de Koven. With cover designed by 
t * ousar 
Frank Hazenplug. 16mo. 237 pages. $1.25. 





bain EBB TIDE 


“ qA Trio and Quartette. By Robert Louis Stevenson 


— and Lloyd Osbourne. 16mo. 204 pages. $1.25. 





_THE HOLY CROSS and Other Tales 
: ie By Eugene Field. With decorations by Louis J.Rhead 
16M0. 19% pagcs. $1.25. 





PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 


New 

Edition Tales of the Far North. By Gilbert Parker. Prin- 
ted at the University Press on laid paper. 18mo. 318 
pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 





Lae BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


L (ition A Romance. By Joaquin Miller. 16mo. Cloth. 192 
— ges. Price, $1.50, net. 
he Arena: It is one of the most powerful prose 
poems of our times, and alone would give the author 
a permanent place in literatue. 











HIS BROKEN SWORD 


Third By Winnie Louise Taylor. Introduction by Edward 
Thousand’ Everett Hale. 16mo. 354 pages. $1.25. 
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THE WORKS OF 
DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLST, 


Constitutional and Political 
History of the United Sates. 


We have books of Varying merit on different phases or epochs of ou- 
national career; but of vigorous, fearless, just and profoun works deal- 
ing with the American nation broadly and exhaustively, from its colonr 
ial beginnings up to within the times of the active men of to-day—as 
late perhaps as final history can be written.—It is accepted for America 
as is Stubbs’ for England. 

“A masterly analysis of events.” —Tue Nation. 


The set, eight volumes, large octavo, 3,560 pages, index 
over 300 pages. Prices: Eloth, $25.00; Sheep, $30.00; 
Half-Calf, $38.00. All net. 


The French Revolution. 
Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 
Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


«Dr. von Hotst’s lectures on the French Revolution, at the Lowell 
Institute, constitute one of the several important events in the way of 
bringing some of the foremost scholars of the age in the various depart- 
ments of science and letters into contact with the Boston public that for 
a long period has distinguished the work of that unique and invaluable 
institution.”—BosTon Glenasp. 


Printed at the Riverside Press, on band-made English paper, uncut 
edges. Two volumes, 12mo; price, $3.50 net. 


The Constitutional Law 
of the United States . . 


By Dr. Hermann E. Von Holst, 


Author of “ The Constitutional and Political History of the 
United States.” 

Part I.—Genesis of the Constitution, Part II.—The Fed- 
eral Constitution. Part III.—Constitutional and General 
Law of the Seperate States. Appendix.—The Constitu- 
tion, with references to the body of the work. Biblio- 
graphies and historical notes increase the value of the 
work. 

One Volume, Large 8vo, Cloth, $2.00, Net. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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AN AUTUMN TWILIGHT 


AY broods the sky, a pathless chart, 
The wind bays like a stag-hound bold, 
And closer closes round my heart 

The keen, inevitable cold. 





Fond memory beside the fire 
With the old smile is fain to stir 
The embers of the dead desire, 
And yet I have no word for her. 


The one I seek, of vernal air, 

Swift ever at my call before, 

She with the violets in her hair, 

Hope, morning-hearted, comes no more. 


The gathering shadows will not part, 
The wan west shows no line of gold, 
And closer closes round my heart 
The sharp, irrevocable cold. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








BITS OF CRITICISM 
. 


HE difference between a precious stone and a 
common stone is not an essential difference—not a 
difference of substance, but of arrangement of the 

particles—the crystalization. In substance the charcoal and 

the diamond are one, but in form and effect how widely 
they differ. The pearl contains nothing that is not found 


ia the coarsest oyster shell. 
Copyright 1895 by Stone & KimBaLt. 
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Two men have the same thoughts; they use about the 
same words in expressing them; yet with one the product 
is real literature, with the other it is a platitude. 

The difference is all in the presentation; a finer and more 
compendious process has gone on in the one case than in the 
other. The elements are better fused and knitted together ; 
they are in some way hightened and intensified. Is not here 
a clew to what we mean by style? Style transforms com- 
mon quartz into an Egyptian pebble. We are apt to think 
of style as something external, that can be put on, some- 
thing in and of itself. But it is not; it is in the inmost tex- 
ture of the substance itself. Polish, choice words, faultless 
rhetoric, are only the accidents of style. Indeed, perfect 
workmanship is one thing; style, as the great writers have 
it, is quite another. It may, and often does, go with faulty 
workmanship. It is the use of words in a fresh and vital 
way, so as to give us a vivid sense of a new spiritual force 
and personality. In the best work the style is found and 
hidden in the matter. 

I heard a reader observe, after finishing one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s books, **how well it is written!'’ I 
thought it a doubtful compliment. It should have been so 
well written that the reader would not have been conscious 
of the writing at all, If we could only get the writing, tke 
craft, out of our stories and essays and poems, and make the 
reader feel he was face to face with the real thing! The 
complete identification of the style with the thought; the 
complete absorbtion of the man with his matter, so that the 
reader shall say, ‘‘ how good, how real, how true”; that is 
the great success. Seek ye the kingdom of truth first, and 
all things shall be added. I think we do feel, with regard 
to some of Stevenson’s books, like An Inland Voyags 
Travels with a Donkey, etc., how well they are writter. 
Certainly one would not have the literary skill any less, but 
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would have one’s attention kept from it by the richness of the 
matter. Hence I think a British critic hits the mark when 
he says Stevenson lacks homeliness. 

Dr. Holmes wrote fine and eloquent poems, yet I think 
one does not feel that he is essentially a poet. His work 
has not the inevitableness of nature; it is a skillful literary 
feat; we admire it, but seldom return to it. His poetry is 
a stream in an artificial channel; his natural channel is his 
prose; here we get his freest and most spontaneous activity. 

One fault that I find with our younger and more promis- 
ing school of novelists is that their aim is too literary; we 
feel that they are striving mainly for artistic effects. Do we 
feel this at all in Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne or Tolstoi? 
These men are not thinking about art but about life; how 
to reproduce life. In essayists like Pater, Wilde, Lang, the 
same thing occurs; we are constantly aware of the literary 
artist; they are not in love with life, reality, so much as they 
are with words, style, literary effects. Their seriousness is 
mainly an artistic seriousness. It is not so much that they 
have something to say, as that they are filled with a desire 
to say something. Nearly all our magazine poets seem filled 
with the same desire: what labour, what art and technique ; 
but what a dearth of feeling and spontaneity! I read a few 
lines or stanzas and then stop. I see it is only deft handi- 
craft, and that the heart and soul are not in it. One day my 
boy killed what an old hunter told him was a mock duck. 
It looked like a duck, it acted like a duck, it quacked like a 
duck, but when it came upon the table—it mocked us. 
These mock poems of the magazines remind me of it. 

Is it not unfair to take any book, certainly any great piece 
of literature, and deliberately sit down to pass judgment up- 
on it? Great books are not addressed to the critical judg- 
ment, but to the life, the soul. They need to slide into one’s 
life earnestly, and find him with his guard down, his doors 
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open, his attitude disinterested. The reader is to give him- 
self to them, as they give themselves to him; there must be 
self-sacrifice. We find the great books when we are young, 
eager, receptive. After we grow hard and critical we find 
few great books. A recent French critic says: ‘It seems 
to me works of art are not made to be judged, but to be 
loved, to please, to dissipate the cares of real life. It is pre- 
cisely by wishing to judge them that one loses sight of their 
true significance.” 

** How can a man learn to know himself?” inquires Goe- 
the. ‘* Never by reflection, only by action."’ It not this a 
half-truth? One can only learn his powers of action by 
action, and his powers of thought by thinking. He can 
only learn whether or not he has power to command, to 
lead, to be an orator, or legislator, by actual trial. Has 
he courage, self-control, self-denial, fortitude, etc. ? In life 
alone can he find out. Action tests his moral virtues, re- 
flection his intellectual. If he would define himself to him- 
self he must think. ‘* We are weak in action, says Renan, 
by our best qualities ; we are strong in action by will and a 
certain one-sidedness.”* ‘* The moment Byron reflects,”” says 
Goethe, “‘he is a child.” Byron had no self-knowledge. 
We have all known people who were ready and sure in 
action who did not know themselves at all. Your weakness 
or strength as a person comes out in action; your weakness 
or strength as an intellectual force comes out in reflection. 

Joun Burrovucus. 
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WICE in succession has it befallen me to be privately 
busy in a backwater when the main stream was 
spuming and ramping with the great bore of a general 
eleetion. I have been able to hear the swallows twitter at 


























You must not sing 0 Sunday, 
Because it is a sin; 

But you may sing 0’ Monday, 
Till Sunday comes again. 
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sunrise in serene unconciousness of the crisis, to watch the 
rooks homing at twilight, as though the course of Nature 
were still the same, and to see the moonlight rippling over 
the sombre water at midnight in unaffected tranquility. 
Myself was scarcely better informed of the tidal flood : stray 
echoes of speech, odd fragments of newspaper floated down 
to me, and at intervals some visitant from the greater deep 
held, like a sea-shell, the rumour of its sounding waters. 

And, indeed, where shall we find a better metaphor for 
party-government than this of the tide, of the ebb and flow 
of political power—remorseless, inevitable, regardless of 
those who, tossed high on the stream, imagine they direct it? 
And in this metaphor the People must play Moon, like the 
clown in A Midsummer Night's Dream: 

‘©O swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant moon.” 

The cause of this inconstancy has not escaped even the 
philosophers. The Whig and the Tory, rival lovers of 
Luna—moonstruck ravers—woo her with honeyed words and 
dulcet promises, and she inclines her coquettish ear—to the 
highest bidder. But when she comes to her full—and is all 
eye—then she perceives her swain faithless and empty- 
handed, and straightway she plights her troth to his clamor- 
ous and expostulant fellow, who dangles his untried promises 
before her disappointed vision. And the days pass, and she 
rises and sets; but lo! the bridal gifts linger still, and the 
horn of plenty is an empty trumpet, and, forgetful of her 
first lover's failure, she turns to him again. And so for 
ever, in a fickle quest of fidelity, pathetic enough. Perhaps 
she—with two strings to her bow—shares the just fate of 
coquettes, happy with neither; perhaps she were wiser to 
give herself to a single lover, and be rid for ever of these 
hesitancies. And yet, would she profit by the change? En- 
dymion, the one youth whose beauty drew her from heaven, 
remained perpetually asleep. Is there not some profound 
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significance in the ancient myth, some truth that would have 
pleased Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam (as the pedants will 
have us call the man who did not write Shakespeare. ) 
| UT the philosophers, who have understood the levity 
19H, of mind that underlies changes of Cabinets, have not 
~ always understood the numerical pettiness of the vot- 
ing power by which the change is affected. Justasevery phi- 
losopher is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian, so, as Mr. 
Gilbert sings, is every Englishman born a little Liberal or a 
little Conservative : even if his politics be not original sin, it 
is early acquired. Thus, then, the nation consists of two 
great camps—the Liberals and the Conservatives—which are 
practically fixed ; standing armies that may be relied upon. 
Apart from these two great standing armies, there is a shift- 
ing body of free-lances, guerillas, Jacks-o’-both-sides, call 
them what you will—waverers who have too much con- 
science or too little, who are swayed by their reason or their 
pocket, or who are gullible enough to believe that the op- 
position will do better, or sportsmen enough to desire fair 
play and a chance for the other side, and who are found 
fighting now in this camp, now in that. The camps them- 
selves are fairly matched: Rads and Tories—the sexes of 
politics—are as evenly created as men and women. They 
are like ten-pound weights standing on either scale of a bal- 
ance. What, then, determines the oscillation this way or 
that! Evidently the miserable little half-ounce weight 
placed sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other. In 
fine, tis the tiny squadron of free-lances that wins general 
elections, the voters who think or who do n’t think, or who 
veer to be with the majority. The Jacks-o’-both-sides rule 
England, even as the Parnell brigade ruled Parliament. To 
this floating population it is given to make or unmake Cab- 
inets; their's is the righteous indignation that sweeps the 
country like a new broom, and sweeps Ministries into limbo ; 
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to them is made the magniloquent “appeal to the country ! ” 
L’état est nous! might be the motto of this third party, 
were it but conscious of itself as a party. 
3 OPULAR suffrage is much maligned. ‘ Think,” 
says Bouvard, one of the tragi-comic twain who 
serve for title to that saddest of all humorous books, 
Flaubert’s Bouvard et Pécuchet, ‘‘ think of all those who buy 
pomades and patent medicines. These blockheads form the 
electorate and we submit to their will. Why can’t one 
make three thousand a year breeding rabbits? Because too 
much crowding together is fatal tothem. In like manner, 
by the mere coming together of a crowd the germs of stupid- 
ity which it contains get developed and the consequences are 
incalculable."’ But popular suffrage does not operate like 
this at all. One might almost say that half the stupidity 
contradicts and annihilates the other half: in practice the 
franchise carries its own antidote, the ‘‘ germs of stupidity 
do not get developed but destroyed. The metaphor of 
germs would be more appropriate if applied to the ideas of 
the party-programmes, for these ideas are introduced by a 
few wise or foolish men and disseminated epidemically 
throughout their respective parties. Democracy never 
escapes aristocracy, for the people never invent ideas ; it’s 
whole power is that of choice between the ideas offered by 
its would-be leaders, and even these ideas it accepts less as 
a philosopher than as a patient, rather as ‘‘ germs” than as 
thoughts. And when once it has accepted its leaders or its 
representatives, the beautiful parliamentary system deprives 
them of all further rights of interference for a term of years, 
and the policy of the country is far more dependent on the 
intestine rivalries and manceuvrings of the representatives 
than on the desires and demands of the represented. 
And moreover the position of my Member of Parliament 
is scarcely less paradoxical than my own réle of free and 
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independent elector. He is the mouthpiece of his constit- 
uents, and yet he is expected to have a will and conscience 
of his own. Why? why should he be any more honest than 
a lawyer or a journalist? Each of these classes is paid to 
maintain certain propositions and the most successful in these 
lines are those with the highest powers of persuasion. The 
constituency wishes certain opinions and desires put forward 
in Parliament,—why should the man who offers to execute 
the job be presumed to share those opinions and desires? 
The point is, can he represent them more forcibly than the 
rival candidates ? 

To be strictly logical, indeed, M. P.’s should confine 
themselves to stating the wishes of the people they represent : 
they might as well be automatic, fitted with phonographs. 
Or, for the matter of that, they might be superseded 
altogether by written summaries of the opinions of the win- 
ning majority in each constituency on all the points at issue in 
the current session. The chiefs of the party could play the 
game with markers. But indeed what is the use of dealing 
the cards at all, when the Prime Minister holds all the 
trumps in advance, not up his sleeve, but openly on the 
table? As for the speeches in the House, they have as 
much effect upon the issue as the conversations at the card 
table. 

In so confused a constitution, or so constitutional a con- 
fusion, it ill becomes one to inquire why pre-eminence in 
Parliament is attained by dexterity in the word-duel, and 
why a John Stuart Mill, who gave his life to the study of 
sociological questions, is a failure in the House, while a 
Randolph Churchill, who confessedly found politics more 
exciting than any other form of sport, including even horse- 
racing,should bea success. As in Athens of old,the rhetorician 
is master of the field. But perhaps the discrepancy is less than 
meets the eye. The House of Commons is a Representative 
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Assembly ; the rhetoricians and fencers represent the unreason 
and the pugnacity of the partisans. A country has the 
politicians it deserves. I have heard the most ignorant girls 
rage against Mr. Gladstone; damsels in their teens who 
knew nothing of life or its problems, nor could have studied 
any question for themselves; pretty girls withal, but who at 
the mention of the veteran statesman took on the avenging 
aspect of the Eumenides. 

It was a girl of quite another temper who replied to me 
when, talking over old times and old discussions, I said I 
had not yet become a Socialist: ‘‘I don’t think you ever 
knew what you were."’ I winced as at a just reproach, yet 
when I had left her the retort occured to me (as retorts will, 
when too late ) that there was no particular merit in being a 
“*what,”’ that men were not necessarily ‘*ists’’ or ‘ ites,” 
that thoughts did not fit into pigeonholes,and that if there was 
any merit in the matter it consisted rather in preserving free 
play and elasticity of mind. Because certain men had put 
certain ideas into the world it did not follow that every other 
man had definitely to accept or reject each and all of them, 
and to become an “’ite’’ or an “anti-"ite’’ in so doing. 
Plague take great men! What right had they to force one 
into the jury-box? Still less was it compulsory to return a 
verdict if, as the vulgar were apt to think, the acceptance of 
any one “’ism"’ precluded the acceptance of another, so 
that to be an Ibsenite was synonymous with detesting the 
dramas of Sardou, and to be a Wagnerite involved a horror 
of Mendelssohn. It was only the uncultured who held their 
artistic and political creeds with the narrowness of Little 
Bethel, importing into thought and esthetics the zealotry 
they had lost in religion. The book of Experience, thought 
1, is not an Encyclopedia, with every possible topic neatly 
ranged in alphabetical order; ’tis no A B C Time Table, 
with the trains docketed for the enlightenment of the simple, 
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*tis rather an Encyclopedia torn into a million million frag- 

ments by kittens and pasted together again by infants, so 

that all possible things are inextricably interfused, every one 

with every other ;’tis a Bradshaw edited by a maniac, where 

the trains that start but do n'tarrive are not even distinguished 

from the trains that arrive but do n't start. Wherever persons 

are conscious of the infinite complexities of things, they will 

be found cautious of creed and timid of assertion. You 

have probably noted that at Waterloo Station, in London, no 
porter will ever bind himself to a definite statement concern- 
ing any train. _It is only the inartistic who hold that black 
is black and white is white, unconditionally, irretrievably 5 
and who have invented the proverb “ He’d say black’s 
white’ to express the Sophist in excelsis. It must be true, 
as Ruskin contends, that not one man in fifteen thousand has 
ever observed anything, else how account for this widespread 
fallacy! The “ wit of one,” instead of crystallising this ‘* wis- 
dom of the many," should have flatly contradicted it. For,take 
two black-boards and place them at right angles to each 
other : let a ray of bright sunlight fall upon them, so that 
one cast a shadow on the other. The portion of the black- 
board overshadowed will indeed be blackish, but the portion 
illuminated by full sunlight will be comparatively white, 
although it is still thought of as a‘‘ b/ack-board.** So, too, 
ask the man in the street for the colour of trees, and he will 
reply ‘‘green."* If I may permit myself a vulgar locution, 
the green is in his eye. Trees are, of course, all colours of 
the rainbow, according to kind and season; and grass, too, 
is by no means always so green as people think it. We 
start in our childhood with prejudices on these subjects— 
what is education but the systematic imparting of prejudice ? 
—and we rarely recover. Even the primitive rhymes of 
childhood fix ideas unalterably in our minds : 
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“‘ The rose is red, the violet ’s blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so are you.” 
Tea-roses are not red nor Neapolitan violets blue; sugar is 
only sweet to those unversed in metaphysics, and sugar of 
lead not eventothem. As for the compliment to the juve- 
nile petticoat, let it remain. But the blackness of black is 
a superstition that deserves no such courteous concessions. 
There is, in fact, no black and no white at all, as any black- 
and-white artist will tell you. Black is not a colour: it is 
merely the negation of light. By day nothing is ever black 
—it always contains reflected light from surrounding object 
or objects: if you look at a “ black” thing by day, you see 
its details, which convincingly proves that light is not ab- 
sent. If there were such a thing as a black object, it could 
only prove its existence by being seen; but if it is seen it is 
no longer black, and if it is black it is no longerseen. The 
mourners ata funeral no more wear black than the bridesmaids 
at a wedding wear white. To be white, a thing would have 
to escape all reflected light ; and even if this were possible, 
the sunlight itself, the source of all light and colour, would 
tinge it with yellow, or red, or pink, according to the time 
of day. ‘‘ What!” the injudicious reader will cry, “is not 
snow white? Does not the dictionary boast even a double- 
barrelled epithet ‘snow-white?’? How about the ‘great 
white sea” that stretches around the Pole?” I cannot help 
it: these adjectives, these expressions were invented before 
artists had taught men to see: hastily, as by men falling in 
love at first sight, who are destined to make discoveries con- 
cerning their idol later on. Snow is never white, any more 
than the beloved is absolutely blameless. For snow to be 
‘*snow-white,”’ the sky would have to be white, whereas in 
those arctic circles it should be either blue or grey. More- 
over, the snow being only semi-opaque, must be tinctured 
by the shadow of the darkness of its own depths; as for ice- 
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bergs, well, you may see green, brown, and even deep-grey 
ice, whilst the whitest have pinnacles and crags that must 
break the light like prisms into all the colours of the spect- 
rum, and all these hues, again, do not fail to tint the snow. 
Nor will the white bear improve the situation, for, to judge 
by the specimen in our London Zoological Gardens, white 
bears are a dirty yellow, just as black bears are dirty brown. 

But, so far from realising that black may be white, your 
average voter seems to imagine that neither is ever even tem- 
pered: that his party is purest white, and the opposition 
party impurest black. That the other side reverses this col- 
ouring does not trouble him: it is merely due to the afore- 
said sophistical faculty of proving black white. I once 
knew a man—no average voter he—who owned two comic 
papers, the one Radical, the other Conservative. How he 
must have chuckled as he planned the cartoons, and settled 
the chiaroscuro! What blacks for the Tories to be answered 
by counter-blacks for the Radicals! Beaconsfield as a 
sweep, Gladstone as an Angel of Light; Beaconsfield as 
Ormuzd, Gladstone as Ahriman; each in turn Lucifer, Son 
of the Morning, and Satan, the discomfited demon. I trem- 
ble to think what would have happened if, by one of those 
contretemps which sometimes occur even in real life, the car- 
toons had got interchanged. And caricatures such as these 
influence the elections! The most childish nonsense, writ- 
ten in the picture-language so dear to children! And on 
such ineptitudes the destinies of the nation are supposed to 
turn! ’T is a comforting reflection, then, that the whole 
thing is so largely a farce, that the real axis of events is else- 
where—by no means a thing to grieve over. If the British 
Constitution is a paradox not to be fathomed by human in- 
tellect, why, that is a quality which it shares with Space and 
Time and all deep and elemental things. 
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mgO that, though Politics be as absurd as the Constitu- 
Ray tion, God bless her, it may yet fufil as useful a func- 
tion. Who would deprive the hosts of working-men 

of their generous enthusiasms, even though these be to the 
profit of the professional politician? Who would narrow 
their horizon back to the public-house and the workshop or 
the clerical desk and the music-hall, by assuring them that 
all these great national and international questions will be no 
penny the worse or the better for their interest in them ? For 
it is they, not the State, that will be benefited. Politics is a 
great educative force: it teaches history, geography, and the 
art of debate, and is not without relation to Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses. The flies on the wheel are not moving 
the wheel, but they are travelling and seeing the world, 
whereas they might otherwise be buzzing around the dust- 
bin. Politics sets the humblest at the centre of great cross- 
roads of history: it promotes clubs and all manner of fellow- 
ship, and enables the poorest—on polling-day at least—to 
know himself the equal of the greatest. Even the most 
illiterate is spared the mortification of being reminded that 
he cannot sign his name. And finally, and most of all, it 
preserves among us the lost art of fighting. The long and 
oft-vaunted immunity of England from the foot of a foreign 
foe has its drawbacks : we have forgotten what war really 
means, we have delegated our courage and patriotism to an 
army of mercenaries, who represent us in the field asa noble- 
man’s carriage represents him at a funeral; we are valiant 
vicariously and sublime by deputy ; we take the war-fever in 
its pleasant heats, and contract out the chills and the blood- 
letting. And so the blood-letting fails to purge us as before ; 
the evil humours are still in the system. All those seething, 
restless spirits which generate in the blood of a once war-like 
race clog us up and turn to bile and dyspeptic distempers. 
Our militant instincts, suppressed by a too-secure civilization 
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break out in sordid maladies of the social organism. As a 
vent-hole for the envy, hatred and uncharitableness of man- 
kind, politics cannot be overestimated. In the absence of 
real battles on our soil these sham fights of the polling-booth 
—sham because they determine nothing, because the 
great silent forces are working behind all the noises—are the 
national purge for “our present discontents*’; no more 
truly efficacious than that ancient therapeutics of the lancet, 
a General Election yet comforts the patient, he takes a lease 
of fresh hope, the sun leaps out, the clouds pack, the sky is 
blue, the grass is new-pearled, God’s in His heaven, and 
all’s right with the world. Even the beaten party feels that 
it has won a moral victory, and confidently looks forward to 
victory without morality at the next turn of the wheel. And 
so all these diseased humours of the body politic pass harm- 
lessly off. 

No one but a confirmed cynic would wish to do away 
with all this harmless dissipation, all the innocent fun of 
electioneering, the speeches, riotings, mud-throwings, every- 
body happy as sandboys or mudlarks. What a great day 
that was—Plancus being M. P., and I a boy in a provincial 
town—when the Blues and the Reds meant broken heads, 
and the flowing tide of beer, and spruce carriages with 
beribboned horses, and jocund wagonettes, and bands and 
banners, and “‘hoorays,”’ and shuttered shops, and an out- 
pour of citizens; a day festive, yet solemn, pregnant with 
mysterious dooms and destines, fatal, ineluctable, if victory 
fell to the wrong-coloured ribbons. I remember when my 
father went to poll his vote—a strange, weird article that had 
to be carried carefully concealed on the person, lest the 
roughs of the opposition should catch a glimpse of the tip of 
it and bash in the holder’s head—with what awed imagination 
we followed his course, as of a hero gone to storm a redoubt 
or lead a forlorn hope ! with what anxiety we waited at home! 
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with the bandages! For the civil war, which our constitution 
foments, was less of a sham then than now, and the polling 
booths vied with the playing fields of Eton as the nursery of 
England's heroes. Ah, the brave old times! An anemic 
age languishes for want of you, and finds its solace in 
‘*bluggy”’ tales. For just as politics supplies the shadow, 
the simulacrum of fighting, so art supplies the shadows of 
life to those who lack the substance. We herd in towns, and 
take the country in dashes of water-colour framed in gilt. 
We marry for money, and satiate our baulked sense of romance 
with concoctions from Mudie’s. We lie and haggle and 
cheat, only the better to apprehend the subtleties of 
spiritual discourse in fashionable churches, and our generous 
appreciation of the consummate chivalry of the hero of 
melodrama is the reward we owe ourselves for the pain it 
gave us to kick our wives. Poetic tragedies owe their attrac- 
tion to the doimnence in real life of the drab and the unlovely, 
and the overstrain of the intellect in modern life gives a pecu- 
liar flavour to the ineptitudes of Gaity burlesque. All the 
primal instincts and passions are still in us, though distorted, 
exaggerated, diminished, modified, applied to different 
objects and purposes. The man with vagabond instincts 
becomes an explorer, Ishmael writes social dramas, the hap- 
pier son of a defalcating cashier rises to be a minister of fi- 
nance, the born liar turns novelist, the man with murder in 
his soul hunts big game in foreign lands, or settles down at 
home asa critic. And so, too, the born warrior becomes a 
political leader ; and politics, if it does not do any of the 
things it professes to do, plays yet an invaluable part in 
modern life, bridging over, perchance, the transition from 
the bellicose ages to those belauded days when the warm- 
drum shall throb no longer, ‘‘and the kindly earth shal] 


slunrber, lapt in universal law.” 
I. ZANGWILL. 
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A FOLK SONG 


THE MARINE 
( Poitevin) 

HE bold Marine comes back from war, | 

aa All so kind : 
The bold Marine comes back from war, 
So kind : 

With a raggety coat and a worn-out shoe. 
** Now, poor Marine, say, whence come you, 


All so kind ?"* 


I travel back from the war, madame, 
All so kind: 
I travel back from the war, madame, 
So kind : 
For a glass of wine and a bow] of whey, 
*T is I who will sing you a ballad gay, | 
All so kind. 


The bold Marine he sips his whey, | 
All so kind: 
He sips and he sings his ballad gay, 
So kind: 
But the dame she turns her against the wall, 
For to wipe her tears that fall and fall, 
All so kind. 


What aileth you at my song, madame, 

All so kind : 
I hope that I sing no wrong, madame, 

So kind. 
Or grieves it you that a beggar should dine 
On a bow! of whey and this good white wine, 
All so kind? 








Q. 




























** Tt ails me not at your ballad gay, 
All so kind: 
It ails me not for the wine and whey, 
So kind: 
But it ails me sore at the voice and eyes 
Of a good man long in Paradise. 
All so kind.” 


You have fair children five, madame, 
All so kind: 
You have fair children five, madame, 
So kind: 
Your good man left you children three; 
Whence came these twain for company, 
All so kind? 


*¢ A letter came from the war, Marine, 
All so kind : 
A letter came from the war, Marine, 
So kind: 
For a while I wept for the good man dead, 
But another good man in a while I wed, 
All so kind.” 


The bold Marine he drained his glass, 
All so kind: 
The bold Marine he drained his giass, 
So kind. 
He said not a word, though the tears they flowed, 
But back to his regiment took the road, 
4 All so kind. 
Q 


Nott.—From ‘Chants et Chansons Populaires des Provinces de 
YQuest,” by M. Jerome Burgeaud. 
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FROM AN OLD BOOK PLATE 


mOU may borrowe my Horse, 
You may borrowe my Purse ; 
I°}l lend you my Wyfe or my Cooke: 
But an Answer most Rude 
You'll surely get shudde 
You aske me to Lende you Thys Booke ! 


Rn. & P. 


@It is become a breezy fashion of the later journalism for the 
editor to gossip with his readers: he confides to them the 
story of his past life: he explains to them his plans for the 
future : he tells them also how it happened that he was the 
first to print a cheap magazine. These points I have not 
hitherto insisted upon: the question of cheapness is—I fancy 
—sufficiently blazoned on the title page. Once, indeed, the con- 
fidential mood was upon me: it came in gently with the 
April rains, and I told my aims and plans, although few 
people took the utterence at its full value as the CHap- 
Boox’s creed. Belatedly, therefore, I begin my manifesto. 
It is not, however, of promises for the future that I would 
speak: it is a complaint of the past. A portion of the pub- 
lic, with its gaze rigidly fixed upon my foolings, accuses every 
contributor of methods on which is the bloom of perpetual 
youth. I could confidently copy pages from the Atheneum, 
or the Dial, or from anything there may be more respect- 
able, and have them hailed as the whimsies of youth. Note- 
book in hand I might sit at the feet of the sages of criticism 
and find their god-like utterences—once transferred to these 
pages—called the crapulous ravings of a degenerate. 

I have the same experience with regard to pictures. 
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Beardsleyism was ill-sustained by our friends. It was dis- 
covered that certain artists produced their effects with black 
and white. This had apparently never been observed be- 
fore, and the swift deduction was that such work had come 
in with the Yellow Book. I shall never forget the day 
when the distinguished president of a Woman's Club, spy- 
ing an elaborately printed volume, which lay open on my 
desk, exclaimed, ‘‘ What curious borders and initials! More 
of your Beardsley fin-de-siécle art, I suppose.’ For the mo- 
ment it required no little courage to explain that the book 
was St. Jerome on Genesis and the Prophets—printed in the 
sixteenth century. 

There once appeared in the CHaP-Bookx a little tale which 
I thought a delicious satire on the Neo-Poe-Imitations. But 
a Boston paper mistook the death of the feline heroine for a 
real tragedy, and remarked that “ it touches deeply the mys- 
tery and pain of life." 

After that what could one say? Words are almost inade- 
quate. It seems wise, however, to give some sort of a 
warning for the future. There used to be a song we sang 
in Paris: 

“«Une femme est comme un éléphant, 

Ca trompe, ¢a trompe, ¢a trompe !"" 
Dear public, will you understand? Le CHaPp-BooK aussi, 
¢a trompe parfois. 


“1 am hoping—perhaps hopelessly—that a recently estab- 
lished periodical entitled ‘* M’/le New York"* may live. It 
is a modest little thing with considerable green on its front 
page, and it is started with the pleasing motto: **O Lord! 
the dark Americans convert," The editor is Mr. Vance 
Thompson, and there are signed pictures by Messrs. T, 
Fleming and T. E. Powers. Incidentally there are other 
pictures by Henri Boutet and Robida and other French art- 
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ists, to whom “‘ M'lle New York*’ has not seen fit to give 
credit, But this is incidental. The most noteworthy fact in 
connection with the paper is that Mr. Vance Thompson 
knows something of new movements in literature: that he 
has undoubtedly read the writings of several symbolists— 
and that he is clever enough in his notions of them to lead 
one to wish for more. 


@ To vary the Lang method of criticism, instead of announc- 
ing that I have not read Mr. Francis Thompson's new book 
of verse, I shall say that while I have indeed read it, I mean 
to say nothing about it—except as a pretext for talking of 
something else. 

If Mr. Thompson’s verse is perhaps not the stuff that 
poems are made of, it is at least the way they are made; the 
means without the end, the manner of expressing fine 
thought without the fine thought, or, indeed, much thought 
atall. The experience of reading them is worth the while, 
if only to confirm the reader in the belief that to give lasting 
satisfaction one must say something. The story is an essen- 
tial, after all, Messieurs Poets—as well as Novelists. 

This is why, instead of the flutter of Mr. Thompson’s 
measures in my head, I have had memories of an old ballad 
which is all story and no style. Perhaps its conciseness 
might be considered style, for there is certainly enough ma- 
terial in its twenty stanzas to equip many a well-known 
novelist, and send him on his way towards a fat volume. 

YE BALLAD OF BETSY 
Betsy she is a lady fair, 
That *s lately come from Lancashire, 
A servant-maid ali for to be, 
More fitted for some high degree. 
Her mistress had an only son ; 
His heart had Betsy’s beauty won. 
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He said to her one evening fair, 
‘* Betsy, Betsy, I love you, dear. 


I love you, dear, as I do my life, 
I do intend to make you my wife.”’ 


She heard those words come from her son, 
And knew his heart Betsy had won. 


And she resolvéd in her mind, 
She would break up her son’s design. 


And so, next morning, she arose, 
And said ‘“‘ Betsy, put on your clothes,’ 


And said to Betsy, ** You must go 
And wait on me a day or so.”" 


Betsy arose, put on her clothes, 
And with her mistress rode away. 


A ship lay ready in the town, 
And to Virginia, poor Betsy *s bound. 


And when her mistress did come home, 
The first salute came from her son, 


For he resolvéd in his mind 
A welcome should his mother find. 


He welcomed her, and then he said, 
“* Where is Betsy, your waiting-maid?"’ 


She told him she could plainly see 
That all his love was for Betsy. 


‘*Leave off your love, for "tis in vain, 
Betsy ‘s a sailing the raging main.” 


Now this young man was very sad ; 
No merry news could make him glad. 
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In slumbering dreams he oft would cry, 
“Betsy, Betsy, for you I die!" 


And when she see her son lay dead, 
She wrung her hands and shook her head, 


“If he would only breathe again, 
I°d send for Betsy across the main." 


A MORAL STORY 


€ Mamma had given little Lucy a nice new skipping rope, 
and Lucy hurried out into the street to try it. She had 
not been playing long when a huge truck stopped in front 
of Lucy’s house. The driver told Lucy that the harness 
was broken, and asked her if she would not lend him her 
skipping rope to mend it with. There was a tear in Lucy's 
eye at the thought of parting with her skipping rope. But, 
good little girl that she was, she merely said: ‘ Yes, sir, 
you may have it to mend your harness with.”* 

The next day little Lucy received a big box of candy and 
another new skipping rope from the driver, and mamma 
said: ‘It’s nice to have a new skipping rope, but far bet- 
ter to have a kind heart.” 


@ When “A Prisoner of Zenda” began to be talked about 
a year ago, lovers of romance felt that they had made a 
great discovery. A second Dumas had appeared and 
joined that small band of :young writers, including Barrie, 
Doyle, and Weyman, who were to drive realism out 
of the field of literature. Most of them had never heard the 
name of the new author before, and they supposed the little 
volume of adventure and intrigue that bore his signature to 
be his first book. 
I fancy that a great many of these readers have not been 
disillusioned : for them, Anthony Hope still remains untaint- 
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ed with realism. So it is perhaps a little cruel to tell them 
that long before Anthony Hope had thought of Zenda and 
its illustrious prisoner, he was the author of several novels, 
conceived and executed in the manner dear to Mr. W. D. 
Howells. It is no reflection on realism that most of these 
novels are now almost forgotten. A few people, like myself, 
have been so charmed with the wit and the style of Anthony 
Hope's first notable literary success, that we have hunted up 
his other books. I, for one, have felt repaid for the trouble. 
I should be willing to take very much more trouble for the 
enjoyment that ‘Mr. Witt’s Widow” gave me. That is 
a charming story, realistically told. 

But of most of Anthony Hope’s other novels, I think 
that little need be said. 1 fancy that he himself would not 
feel reproached if they were viewed in the light of practice 
work. It is, I confess, practice work of a very high quality, 
work that bubbles with wit, sparkles with gaity, abounds in 
epigram, in keen incisive criticism of life and character, and 
in terse and vigorous narrative; but it lacks thz precise 
workmanship, the vivid interest, the sustained power that 
has placed Anthony Hope among the romanticists in spite 
of his record asa realist. 

My interest in ‘‘ A Prisoner of Zenda*’ made very wel- 
come a chance that I had of meeting the author in London a 
few weeks ago. I had been told that he lived in Buckingham 
Street, one of the many narrow thoroughfares that lead from 
the Strand, and after a little difficulty I succeeded in finding 
his lodgings. My difficulty was due to my having forgotten 
that in daily life Anthony Hope was Anthony Hope Hawk- 
ins. This fact came back to me after the name A. H. 
Hawkins had stared at me for several moments from a brass 
sign on the door. Then I remembered that Mr. Hawkins 
was a barrister, and I could not help smiling at the thought 
that a work of such brilliancy and adventure as “A Prisoner 



































of Zenda” had been produced in the musty atmosphere of 
the law. 

The house itself reminded me of Thackery’s description 
of the chambers of “‘ Warrington’’ in ‘ Pendennis.”’ It 
was a dingy place, with age smooched all over it, and with 
narrow hall-ways, leading to dark, narrow, winding stair- 
cases. Though within a few yards of the roaring Strand, it 
was as silent as if it stood in the heart of the country. I 
stumbled up the stairs, seeking vainly in the dark for the 
author’s door. At last, I came face to face with a wrinkled 
old woman, who was slowly descending with a brush and 
dust-pan in her hand: 

‘Can you tell me where Mr. Anthony Hope’s rooms 
are?*’ I asked, forgetting for a moment his legal capacity, 

**No such a person in the building,’’ she snapped. 

*“* Mr. Hope—the author,” I insisted. 

‘No such person in the building,” she repeated vexa- 
tiously. ‘* There ain’t any authors here.” 

Then it flashed upon me that she, of course, knew An- 
thony Hope only as Mr Hawkins. When I mentioned the 
name of Mr. Hawkins,she softened. 
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*“*One more flight up,” she said in another tone, which 
implied that I ought to have known better than to go about 
seeking authors in a building intended for barristers. So on 
I went up the rickety stairs,‘and knocked at the first door. It 
was quickly opened by a tall, thin young man, witha large 
bulging forehead and a smooth face lighted by a most at- 
tractive smile. 

** You are rather a difficult person to find,”’ I said, as I 
entered the simply-furnished room, with a few books on the 
mantel-piece, and a litter of pipes on the table. When I re- 
peated my conversation with the care-taker (the janitress as 
we would call her in America), Mr. Hawkins burst out 
laughing. 

‘“‘] am strictly a barrister here,” he said. It is n’t sur- 
prising that I’m not known as a literary man.” 

‘* But the public know you only as a literary man—only 
through what you have written. How have fyou managed 
to hide your personal history so completely?” 

Mr. Hawkins smiled again. ‘I haven’t tried very hard. 
The fact of the matter is, I'm afraid, that there isn't very 
much for the public to learn. My career hasn’t been so 
very long, you know, not much more than thirty years, to 
count from the beginning.” 

A few questions led the author to tell of his early life. 
He was born in 1863, in the country, not very far from Lon- 
don, and he was fitted for Oxford at Marlborough, one of 
the best of English public schools. In speaking of his ca- 
reer at the University where, by the way, he was under 
Jowett, in Balliol, he likes to dwell on his activity in the 
Oxford Union, the celebrated debating club, where for gen- 
erations the foremost English statesmen have had their first 
political training. There he distinguished himself as an 
ardent champion of the Liberal cause, and was made Presi- 
dent ; he was a ready speaker and took an active part in the 
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debates. His interest in politics naturally caused him to 
turn his attention to the law, and on leaving Oxford, in 1885, 
he went down to London, entered chambers, and in two 
years he was called to the Bar. 

But being ready for practice, the young barrister found, 
was quite different from being able to practice; so for many 
months he sat in his office waiting for clients who didn’t 
come. Meantime, however, his active disposition found 
expression in practical politics. | He took part in sev- 
eral of the Liberal campaigns, was made the Liberal 
candidate for Parliament for South Bucks against Lord Cur- 
zon and after a stormy course of speech-making, he was de- 
feated. Mr. Hawkins refers to this episode in his career with 
considerable amusement, and tells many capital stories of his 
experiences during the campaign. His readers have reason 
to congratulate themselves on this Waterloo, for if he had 
been drawn into the whirlpool of political life, ‘‘ A Prisoner 
of Zenda*’ might never have been written. 

The leisure that the young barrister found forced upon 
him he devoted to what he then regarded as the ‘‘ amuse- 
ment of story-writing.”” In three years he wrote several 
novels, and though they'‘made no marked impression on the 
public, they found publishers and were favourably noticed 
by the critics. Meantime business began to increase and 
Mr. Hawkins discovered that he was having comparatively 
little time to give to authorship; but he had conceived a 
liking for the work and he determined to go on with it. “It 
occured to me,” he said, ‘*that I had been writing realistic 
stories long enough, and it would be a pleasant change to 
try my hand at something romantic. So I mapped out ‘A 
Prisoner of Zenda’ in my mind, and before many months, 
it was finished, and in the hands of the publisher.”” 

**So now you will go on writing romantic stories, I pre- 
sume.” 
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Be smiled and shook his head. I don’t know that I shall 
confine myself to them,” he replied. 

‘* And meantime you keep up your law work, too?” 

“<I ve kept it up until very recently. Then I found that 
I could n’t do both kinds of work very well; so 1 decided to 
abandon the law. So now,” he added with a smile, ‘I’m 
merely an author. I go to my desk every morning at nine 
or ten o’clock and I work till four with an intermission for 
luncheon. Of course, during this time I do n't devote my- 
self wholly to writing. If I did the public would be deluged 
with my stories and soon grow tired of them. One has to 
spend a good deal of time in revising, you know.” 

‘And since taking to literature as a profession -have you 
also been forced to abandon politics?” 

**No, hardly that, though at present I’m not engaged in 
any political work. Iam still deeply interested in the Lib- 
eral cause, however, and I am a member of one of the most 
active of the Liberal organizations.” 

Mr. Hawkin’s methods of work have made him remark- 
ably productive during the past few months. He smiled 
apologetically when he told me that since last September he 
had completed two novels, and had already begun on an- 
other. About this last effort he was a trifle uneasy. ‘ One 
can never tell how a change of method is going to succeed,” 
he remarked. ‘But fortunately for me, I am not bound 
down by any literary theories, so I’m not a slave to any par- 
ticular kind of writing. Moreover, I have no great cause to 
advocate in fiction, and no purpose in writing beyond pleas- 
ing my readers. Yet I don't object to what is called the 
‘purpose novel,’ you know. I see no reason why literature 
should n't be used to teach as well as to entertain. Several 
of our greatest men have been successful in giving pleasure 
as well as profit by their stories, and surely their example is 
is not to be scoffed at. The great thing in writing at the 
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present time, it seems to me, is to tell your story as tersely 
and as pointedly as possible.” 

Mr. Hope’s stories give the effect of being so spontaneous 
that one never thinks of the writer's file in connection with 
them; yet their very spontaneity and finish are doubtless 
due to the care with which he works. Indeed, there is not 
another living writer whose style is more condensed or vig- 
orous. The continuity of his narrative is always preserved 
and the movement, notably in his later books, is swift and 
even. The man himself gives the impression of reserve, of 
latent power and resource. His best work, I believe, is yet 
to be done. Surely with the equipment which he has already 
displayed his admirers have reason to expect of him many 
notable achievements. As a writer of dialogue he is un- 
surpassed, and there are few at the present time who compare 
with him for sustained narrative power. As, in bidding 
goodbye, I looked at his strongly-marked face, with its firm 
chin and deep grey eyes, I felt that I was shaking hands with 
a man who was sure to be conspicuously identified with the 
best work that is to be done during the next twenty years. 


@It always seemed peculiar to me when I was studying 
Greek and Latin that there was such a host of exceptions to 
all the rules. Every knotty sentence that apparently refused 
to be construed was supplied with an explaining rule, if one 
only knew where to find it. It might be tucked away as the 
italicized note under remark (c) of paragraph (2) of rule 3 of 
Section IV., but it was somewhere. There was always a 
“ dative of irrelevance” or an “ablative of poetic license,” 
ora ** subjunctive of comparative carelessness,’ which would 
explain every thing. 

All this, besides boring me frightfully made me suspicious. 
Were the classic writers such paragons that they never made 
slips of diction, or was it not the fact that we moderns who 
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make grammers, blindly take their slips for charm of style 
and make exceptions for their escape. 

Our English Grammars, goodness knows, are full enough 
of exceptions. But it is painful to think of the result,—per- 
plexing enough to suit Greenough,—should some industrious 
grammarian take the English of contemporary novelists as 
the basis of a new grammar of the language. Each new 
story would then carry with it the necessity for a fresh revis- 
ion of the grammar and we might expect announcements 
something like this : 

Ready for September 15th, 
New Story by Georce Moore, entitled ——- -—— 
—also— 

The English Grammar for the month, brought up to in- 
clude this last work of the distinguished author of “ Esther 
Waters.” 
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transportation interests of Great Britain noticing 


a recent American publication entitled‘*Comfort 
Xs, in Travel,”’ ** which gives one a comprehensive 








idea of how they travel in America,” gives the 
following rare tribute to the magnificent service 
of American railways: 


Xs ury, and the accounts of the sleeping and dining 
cars must create envy in the breasts of those who 
know what it is to travel all night seated upright 
Xs in a jolting railway carriage. Tedeod, the trains 
on the Michigan Central are like colossal hotels 
on wheels, and the comfort of the passengers 
is a thing assured.” 

peaSend ten cents postage for A Summer 
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Xs, Resorts reached by it. O. W. RuccLes, 


City Pass. & Ticket Office, Gen’l, Pass‘r. & Ticket Agent. 
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f “* Certainly they outdo us in comfort and lux- 
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‘‘A Good Story Will Bear Repeating.” 
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